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NEWS AND COMMENTS 

In the Nation of July 2, there appeared a letter to the editor, written 
by Mr. Eugene C. Barker, an editor of this Review, upon a subject that 
deserves serious consideration. The letter announces the gift by Major 
George W. Littlefield of twenty-five thousand dollars to the University 
of Texas for the purpose of promoting the study of southern history. 
The same announcement appeared in the last issue of this Review'. 
After a statement of the purpose of the donor, Mr. Barker uses the op- 
portunity to give a picture of the condition of the study of southern his- 
tory in the universities of the South. This picture is not?a bright one. 
From every institution comes the same story : not a sufficient appropria- 
tion to buy books and collect manuscripts on southern history. Mr. 
Walter L. Fleming sums up the whole situation when he writes: "I 
doubt if an adequate course in any phase of Southern history can be 
given south of Mason and Dixon's line." 

From the accounts stibmitted by the professors at the various institu- 
tions, it is very evident that the failure of American historians to give 
due credit to southern contributions to our national life is not so much 
the result of the yankeeism of our historiography, as it is the result of 
the neglect of our southern brothers. The failure to collect the sources 
of local history in the seats of learning where scholars are trained will 
always end in the neglect of that field by investigators. 

Gloomy as is this picture so graphically described by Mr. Barker, 
there are certain bright lights in it. Public interest in the study of 
local history rarely precedes the actual achievements of scholars. Legis- 
latures will not make generous appropriations until the public eon- 
science has been quickened by publications of recognized value. Suc- 
cess, in other words, follows success, and examples are quickly imitated. 
Only a few years ago the West as a whole was a much neglected field 
of investigation. It took many years before the work of one or two men 
awakened a part of the West to what could be done. The same com- 
plaint about the failure of the historians to give due emphasis to all 
western events was then common ; but the cause was the same as Mr. 
Barker finds in his diagnosis of the southern condition : the indifference 
of the West as a whole. This apathy in the northern West was over- 
come by the success of the historical agencies of Wisconsin and Iowa; 
and now that condition, of which there was such complaint fifteen 
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years ago, is passing away. The history of the northern West is being 
written, and financial aid has been found. 

In the southern West there has appeared also, this period of awaken- 
ing ; in fact the signs there are most assuring. In this region there are 
two of the best organized state departments of history in the country 
and at the several universities are well-trained scholars who are de- 
voting their time to the investigation of the history of their localities. 
In the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, we have one of the best man- 
aged local historical quarterlies that come to our office. All this means 
that there is being developed a very efficient school of southern histo- 
rians. Therefore, in spite of the very gloomy picture presented by Mr. 
Barker — a picture which is in every way justified by the financial sit- 
uation existing at present — we must admit that the future of the study 
of southern history looks bright. This gift by Major Littlefield is but 
the harbinger of a new era; the united activities of many men actually 
accomplishing so much must in the end win for them the financial sup- 
port which they need and so well deserve. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation was held this year at Grand Porks, North Dakota, May 26, 27, 
and 28. The sessions alternated between the City Hall Auditorium and 
Woodworth Hall at the state university. Altogether nine sessions were 
held, besides the usual business meetings. Two of these sessions were 
given to the teachers' section and one to a joint session with the state 
historical society. The experiment was tried this year of giving one of 
the sessions to the discussion of problems in sociology and proved suc- 
cessful. Two special features of this session added interest to the oc- 
casion. Dr. M. D. Learned of the department of German, University of 
Pennsylvania, gave an excellent address on the general subject of Ger- 
man emigration to the West, and later he spoke of the great value to be 
derived from local studies among the large German and Russian popula- 
tion in the state. His visit to the state will undoubtedly prove a great 
stimulus to historical research in this entire section, especially in the 
field in which he has specialized. 

The "Pageant of the Northwest" was given at the close of the session 
by the University Sock and Buskin Society and those who attended 
either the rehearsals or the deferred performance on Friday, expressed 
themselves as very much pleased with the work of all who took part. 

Among the addresses and papers given, special mention might be 
made of those by P. W. McWilliams of Winnipeg, T. J. Malone of Min- 
neapolis, Luther M. Kuhns, secretary of the Luther League of America, 
Dr. 0. M. Dickerson, Winona Normal School, Professor R. C. Wallace, 
University of Manitoba, and Dr. Dan E. Clark of the State Historical 
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Society of Iowa. The absence of President James, who was detained 
by illness, made it necessary to make some changes in the programs. 

The attendance was excellent and the local support kept up the in- 
terest throughout an unusually long session. A noteworthy factor in 
the attendance and also on the program was the number that took part 
from Manitoba, Canada. The association also added to its roll a con- 
siderable number of Canadian members at this meeting, and we have 
gained a permanent addition to the territory which in the future will 
be tributary to the Mississippi Valley. 

Professor I. J. Cox of the University of Cincinnati was chosen as the 
next president. The place of meeting was left to be determined later 
by the executive committee. 

The preliminary program of the Nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists to be held at Washington, D. C, October 5-10, has been 
received. Every effort is being made by the organizing committee to 
make the meeting a success. Members of the Mississippi Valley Histor- 
ical Association desiring information should write to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
United States National Museum, Washington, D. C. 

On May 29 and the two following days, St. Louis celebrated her one 
hundred and fiftieth birthday by a magnificent pageant and masque. 
In front of the open-air stage of several acres was situated a lagoon, so 
that a proper setting for those events of the city connected with the 
Mississippi River was obtained. The pageant gave the history of St. 
Louis in tableaux from the time of the mound builders to the Mexican 
War. The masque by Percy Mackaye (published by Doubleday Page 
and Company, 1914) is a new experiment in civic celebrations; it is a 
civic drama with a few symbolic characters, expressing in this case the 
human forces that have striven in St. Louis. Both performances were 
artistically carried out and were enjoyed by huge audiences. 

The "Pageant of the Northwest" was given by a dramatic organiza- 
tion of the University of North Dakota this year in May. The occasion 
was the dedication of an out-of-doors theater, Bankside, on a historic 
stream that flows through the university campus. Over three hundred 
students took part in the presentation and all the parts were prepared 
by students under the direction of various university instructors. Some 
of the lyrics and songs composed for the occasion were most spirited and 
excellent. The pageant consisted of four main parts, and scenes were 
shown from the exploits of Radison, La Salle, Verendrye, and the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. Local color was added by the presence of two- 
Chippewa Indians, one of whom had formerly resided in the region a 
generation previous. The special value attaching to the pageant was the 
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intei^est it aroused throughout the state in the historic characters whose 
lives and achievements are a part of the history of the Northwest. A 
neat and artistic booklet containing the various spoken parts was pub- 
lished in connection with the pageant with a frontispiece, giving an ex- 
cellent picture of the bronze statue of Sakakawea, the Bird Woman, at 
Bismarck, North Dakota. This Indian woman played a conspicuous 
part in the Lewis and Clark expedition. 

The State Historical Society of North Dakota is collecting original 
narratives from the surviving Indian scouts who accompanied General 
Custer on his last campaign. These narratives throw some very inter- 
esting sidelights on many obscure aspects of this campaign, and they 
give, also, the Indian point of view on many questions of policy which 
will add materially to our knowledge of this incident in our northwestern 
history. Secretary 0. G. Libby has carefully gathered these frag- 
mentary accounts and will later publish them in one of the volumes of 
Collections issued biennially by the state historical society. 

A small group of Indians on the Port Berthold Reservation in North 
Dakota, who were formerly enrolled as scouts in the United States army, 
have organized themselves into a society called the United States Vol- 
unteer Indian Scouts. They have elected one of their number chief of 
scouts and have adopted a constitution and hold regular meetings. Other 
similar organizations are planned in adjoining reservations ; and, if car- 
ried out, will no doubt be of considerable service to local historians in 
the recording and preservation of their part in battles and campaigns in 
the West. 

There has been issued by Henry Holt and Company a seventh edition 
of Lord Avebury's excellent work, Prehistoric Times. The work re- 
ceived a careful revision and many additions at the hands of the author 
before his death. 

A reprint of A View of the Art of Colonization in Letters between a 
Statesman and a Colonist by Edward Gibbon Wakefield (originally pub- 
lished in 1849) has been issued by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. It is 
preceded by a very interesting sketch of the author by James Collier. 

The Presidents of the United States, 1789-1914, edited by James 
Grant Wilson (Scribner's Sons. 4 vols.) is a collection of biographies 
of the presidents by many authors, which have, for the most part, been 
previously printed. The sketches are relatively short, that of Washing- 
ton for instance being fifty-nine pages, and will prove of value to those 
wishing short reviews of the lives of the presidents. The volumes are 
acceptably printed and finely illustrated. 
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There has been privately printed an essay on "The St. Mary's River, 
a Boundary," by Lawrence Shaw Mayo of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
It is an account, based on a study of archival material, of how this par- 
ticular river became the northern boundary of East Florida. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have issued a new edition of the Autobiography 
of Thomas Jefferson, 1743-1790, with the introduction prepared by Paul 
Leicester Ford for the federal edition of Jefferson's Works. A fore- 
word to the work has been written by George H. Putnam. 

As usual the annual Report of the Librarian of Congress (1913) con- 
tains much of interest for the historian. There have been many new 
accessions of manuscripts, the most interesting being those of James 
Murray Mason, envoy for the Confederacy at London. This collection 
and others recently acquired make the Library of Congress remarkably 
rich in papers relating to the South during the war. Another im- 
portant collection is the Biddle papers, which are particularly full for 
the period of Biddle 's administration of the national bank, 1830 to 1835. 
During the year the transcription of manuscripts in the London archives 
has gone steadily on, aud the Librarian reports that the work so far as 
it concerns the colonial period is measurably completed, and that meas- 
ures have been taken to secure similar transcripts from French and 
Mexican archives. 

Compilation of Senate Election Cases from 1789 to 1913, 62 Congress, 
3 Session, Senate Document 1036, is a. republication with continuation 
of an earlier government publication which was first published in 1886, 
revised in 1893, and again in 1903. The present publication brings the 
story down to March 3, 1913 and contains much material of value to the 
historian. "The cases are presen+ed in chronological order under three 
headings, 'Cases concerning the power of executives of States to fill 
vacancies,' 'Miscellaneous Cases,' and 'Expulsion of Senators.' " 

A Political History of the State of New York, 1865-1869 by Homer A. 
Stebbins is the title of a new volume in the Studies in History, Econom- 
ics and Public Law issued by Columbia University. 

The stories in Following Old Trails, by Arthur L. Stone (Missoula, 
Montana: Morton John Elrod, 1913), relate to the settlement of western 
Montana, and the Bitter Root country in particular. They abound in 
desperadoes and bullwhackers, in Indian forays, and mining strikes. 
Many of them are probably true, for the writer who drew them up for 
the Sunday Missoulian knows much of the region and personnel in his 
section of the state; but they contain no pretense of scholarship, and 
show no evidence of it. 
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Beating Back by Al Jennings and Will Irwin (Appleton) is a re- 
print of the life story of the now famous train robber, Al Jennings, as it 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post. In many ways it will afford 
much material for the historian of frontier conditions and is decidedly 
interesting. 

Camp-Fire Stories of the Mississippi Valley Campaign by Marie L. 
B. Bankston (New Orleans: L. Graham Company, 1914) is a collection 
of stories of the southern army during the Civil War for the use of 
young people. The point of view is typically southern but without 
animus and the book will be of use for illustrative readings. It makes 
no pretense to be a work of scholarly character. 

Mr. A. W. Barber of Washington, D. C, has privately published a 
small pamphlet with the title, "The Benevolent Raid of General Lew 
Wallace" (price 25 cents), in which he prints the personal recollections 
of a private soldier, Mr. Justus Brooks, who accompanied General Lew 
Wallace on his secret mission, in the fall of 1864, into Mexico to carry 
ammunition to General Juarez for use against the Emperor Maximilian. 
The interesting recollections are apparently well authenticated and 
throw light on a little understood episode in the history of the relations 
of the United States to Mexico. 

Border Wars of Texas by James T. De Shields (Tioga, Texas: Mat 
Bradley, 1912) is a cheaply printed and illustrated volume containing 
harrowing tales of adventure on the Texas frontier. It is wholly un- 
critical. 



